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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00. * Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, The Vine in Early California. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of 
buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 


Officers €§ Directors 


Cary I. WuHeat, President James D. Hart, Vice President 
PAuL BIssINGER, J reasurer 

Lewis ALLEN Oscar LEwIs 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL T. M. LILIeENTHAL 
Miss Epiru M. CouLtTER W. W. RosINnson 
Morcan A. GuUNST ROBERT DE Roos 
CARROLL T. HARRIS ALBERT SPERISEN 
Davip MAGEE Mrs. Joun I. WALTER 


Mrs. ExizABETH Downs, Secretary 


Committee Chairmen 


Publications, OscAR LEwis 1955 Keepsakes, JAMES D. HART 
House, Mrs. Joun I. WALTER 1956 Keepsakes, ROBERT DE Roos 
Exhibits, Duncan H. OLMSTED Library, ALBERT SPERISEN 


Publicity, WoRTH SEYMOUR 


Quarterly News-Letter 


Lewis ALLEN, Lditor 
Donatp C. Biccs GerorceE L. HARDING 
FLORENCE S. CHESSE james D. Hart 
ROBERT DE Roos Davin MAGEE 
Correspondents 
New York, Joun W. BorDEN Washington, D. C., WARREN W. UNNA 
Chicago, H. RicHARD ARCHER Southern California, CAREY S. Buss 





*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “‘...of the total of $15.00 annual dues...the amount of $2.00 shall 
be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter ...and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in con- 
sideration for the annual keepsakes...’? Extra copies of keepsakes or News-Letters, when available, are 
sold to members at 50c each. Membership dues and contributions (including books or documents, at 
current market value, suitable for the Club’s library) are deductible in computing income taxes. 
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WO current items of Book Club operation will be of 

special interest to all members. First is the rapid sell-out 

of our latest book, On the Ambitious Projects of Russia... 
We were unable to fill original orders which arrived late, or the 
orders for second copies of which there were more than fifty. The 
second is the fact that the Club now has a waiting list of pros- 
pective members. 

The success of our latest publication suggests the importance 
of standing orders from our members. Not only are those members 
who have such orders on file assured of at least one copy of each 
book, immediately upon release, but it has seemed only fair to 
provide that members with standing orders should be accorded 
priority in respect of second copies, when they are available. 
Moreover, members with standing orders are automatically 
charged with lower prepublication price on all books which enjoy 
this feature. 

All of this leads to the suggestion that either the filing of such 
a standing order or a prompt reply to the preliminary announce- 
ment of the 1955 Christmas Book (with check enclosed, please!) 
seems highly advisable. ‘This book will represent one of the most 
ambitious projects ever undertaken by this Club. Details will 
reach every member shortly, if they have not already done so 
when this is printed. Suffice to say that the Meyers’ Journal, with 
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Dr. Kemble’s commentary and Gunner Meyers’ inimitable illus- 
trations—presented by the Grabhorns in magnificent format— 
will unquestionably become one of the most sought-after items of 
historical Californiana. Four hundred copies will be printed. Get 
your order in early and consider carefully the advisability of filing 
a standing order for all Club publications. Over one hundred 
and thirty members have already found this a useful and appro- 
priate plan. 

The waiting list of applicants for membership points to the 
need for strict enforcement of the Club’s long-time rule that 
members in arrears of dues for more than sixty days are to be 
dropped from the membership roll. Our active Membership Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by Joseph Bransten, has recommended such 
rule enforcement and the directors have approved this recom- 
mendation. Doubtless every member will recognize that this 
Club, which has to operate on a cash basis and whose expenses of 
operation have risen so materially, cannot carry on its roll any 
members who fail promptly to cover the Club’s very moderate 
membership fee. At the same time, we hope that every member 
who can suggest a prospective applicant for membership will 
advise the Secretary. It is a healthy sign that more and more 
booklovers, everywhere, are recognizing the value of having a 
part in this Club’s activities. 

We welcome to the Board of Directors Kenneth K. Bechtel, 
who was elected at the Board’s October meeting to fill the vacancy 
caused by the untimely death of Joseph Henry Jackson. We shall 
all miss the friendly and effective efforts of ‘“‘Joe” Jackson, and 
while his niche will not be easy to fill, we feel sure that no one is 
better fitted to do so than is ‘‘Ken” Bechtel. 

Of the delightful 1955 Keepsakes edited by Jackson there re- 
main a few sets, which it is suggested might make excellent Christ- 
mas remembrances for book-loving (or wine-loving) friends of 
members. The price of each set is $6.00, and orders will be filled 
strictly in the order of their receipt. Slipcases are available. 

The Board of Directors of your Club looks back on one of its 
most successful years, wishes you—one and all—a very Merry 
Christmas and a most happy New Year, and hopes to make 1956 
even more worthwhile for ‘The Book Club of California. 

CarL I. WHEAT, President. 


Quarterly News Letter 
Dan De Quille, a Sketch of His Literary Career 
by Cecil G. Tilton" 


Ebenezer, Our correspondent, Ebenezer, furnishes us a 
long, interesting story which will be found on the outside. 
Eb writes well. We have another article from him on hand 
for next week and more coming. A short letter in another 
place represents our correspondent in a tight fix—out of grub. 


ROM Omega, Nevada County, California, just turning 

thirty, William Wright, born in Ohio to be half-Quaker, 

half-Presbyterian, launched himself into Western literature 
and journalism with this nom de plume, Ebenezer. 

With eagerness and positive welcome the partnership of this 
famous mountain newspaper took his first story, ‘‘Round the 
Cabin Fire” for the “‘outside’”’ page, columns one and two. Parts 
follow: 

‘The dry pine limbs are roaring in the ample fire place. Bob 
sits on the sack of beans resting his broad shoulders against the 
jamb, singing, ‘My Name is Joe Bowers’. . . Over the fire place 
and along one side of the wall, runs a shelf on which is scattered 
our ‘miscellaneous items’; as, bottles of quick silver, retorts, gold- 
scales, a few stray numbers of Harper, Graham—Ah! Graham! 
reminds me of that ‘man of fun’ Charles G. Leland, and his 
‘Easy Talk’. . . I have forgotten to say that this was New Year’s 
Eve till I saw the boys bring out that bottle of ‘best brandy’ 
which we have been saving for this occasion. I’ve written enough 
for this time. They’re pouring it out, (the brandy.) I can smell it 
as I write. Ah! it’s the ‘pure quil’?—I’m not tired; not much 
sleepy, and not much hungry, but ‘you bet! I am Ebenezer.” 

It was December 31, 1859, that he dated this first writing, and 
for the next five months until he could not resist the compelling 
magic of Washoe’s call, his sketches came regularly to the paper. 


*Mr. Tilton, the author of The History of Banking in Hawau and William Chapman 
Ralston, Courageous Builder, is now writing a biography of Dan De Quille, making 
use of previously unstudied source materials, including the Henry L. Day Collection 
of De Quille papers in the Bancroft Library. 
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Their publication won him friendship and respect ‘“‘among the 
subscribers’? and the miners in the diggings round about. 

From Iowa, his brother Henry, some friends, and he had come 
by ship to San Francisco and from there by river boat and pack 
train to the diggings. Omega had been his locale for almost two 
years by that New Year’s Eve. During the workable months of 
Spring, Summer and Fall, he had labored like others “‘to strike 
it rich.”” The months of deep snows and ice in the high Sierra 
caused him to go below with pack trains to areas with milder 
climates in search of other opportunities and pleasures. The placer 
claims his brother, a Mississippian, a Staten Islander, and he 
were working on Independence Hill, yielded for a period of time 
coarse gold and nuggets for which assay and exchange dealers in 
Nevada, such as Charles W. Mulford & Company or James J. 
Ott, paid pleasingly well. ‘The tramping and jaunting through 
the many miles of the Sierra Nevada took him into numerous 
early settlements and “‘new country.” With his notebook and 
graphite, he wrote in diary fashion about incidents and people. 
His extensive notes written right on the spot form the foundation 
for many of his later stories and letters which abound with splen- 
did settings and details. When in his and others’ cabins, or at 
trading posts or hotels, he, as did some others, took the hours and 
days for reading whatever newspapers, magazines or books came 
in or were to be found. Always he observed, noted, and studied 
the vicissitudes of mankind around about him in the untamed 
frontier. When he wrote, he drew easily and clearly from all these 
experiences. Gratification and praise came to him in the editorial 
column with marked frequency. ‘“‘We call attention to the graphic 
letters of our correspondent, Ebenezer. The letters are written by 
an unpretending miner who writes of what he saw and as he 
saw it.” 

From January to June, 1860, Ebenezer sent “‘Duck Shooting 
at Mono Lake” and ‘‘Game in the Mono Lake Country,” in 
which vivid description is given of the many fowl and of the 
irregular country; ‘“The Schoolmaster in the Mines,” in which 
he shows man’s determination to express himself whether or not 
he can spell or write; ““Dogtown”’ in which is preserved a picture 
of that ephemeral trading post on the south branch of the Walker 
River; “‘Piddle & Musser,”’ in which, said his editor, “he gives 
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a large class of miners a sly punch”’ for their erratic, unsystematic 
and therefore costly manner of working their claims; ‘“The Three 
Peaks,”’ in which he tells a miner’s story to create legend; and 
‘Letters from Ebenezer,’ in which he gives the news about 
Omega and recites events from other diggings. Ebenezer’s last 
two letters for the mountain newspaper, composing a total of 
some twenty contributions over the five months’ period, came 
from Virginia City and Silver City in the Territory of Utah, dated 
the roth and roth of June, 1860. The editor’s comments and 
praise for Ebenezer’s writings were a literary forecast of his whole 
career. 

Hundreds of persons in the Nineteenth Century took noms de 
plume. Some authors assumed and abandoned many in a lifetime. 
William Wright used three. When he wrote for Graham’s Magazine 
he signed himself, Picaroon Pax. At Omega he used both Ebenezer 
and Dan De Quille. The reasons for his choices are unknown 
since he makes no mention of such matters in his sketches and 
articles or in his personal and unpublished letters. 

In the midst of his series of contributions signed Ebenezer, he 
experimented with the use of Dan De Quille. On March 30, 
1860, under title of ““Odds & Ends,” he signed himself De Quille, 
and on April 20, under the same caption, he used Dan De Quille. 
The contents of these two contributions are slightly different from 
the others. In the first he prints an anecdote on a famous person- 
age from his native state, the Honorable Thomas Corwin of Ohio, 
and an essay, ““Man’s Love,” written in an archaic style, one 
which he would use not infrequently within the next few years 
for other journals. Considering man’s love affairs at different 
stages of his life, he concluded, 


Att forty and five hee concetveth an unbounded love for hys 
countrie and desireth vehemently to undergo somewhat for 
her sake; as the perils of office, ye cares of state, or the 
lyke martyrdom. Once hee hath gotten in place hee hath 
no more att all any love for other thynges, but pineth and 
sickeneth continually for hys adored; nay, itt hath been 
seen that his love doth many times outlive hys honesty. 


In his second of the columns signed with his new pseudonym, he 
reviewed tales of Pike’s Peak from the Rocky Mountain News, 
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and described an ‘‘amusing yet somewhat cruel trick’ played on 
a Chinese. 

That this was experimentation is evidenced by the concomitant 
use of Dan De Quille for all of his sparkling and extensive letters 
to the newspapers in the Iowa town from which he had come. 
“Chinese Gardening in California,’”’ an essay, under date of May 
10, 1860, from Omega signed Dan De Quille, is his first use of 
the name for his friends in Iowa. From that date forward for the 
Iowa paper, he was only Dan De Quille. Indeed, the editor did 
not see fit to say who he was until June 12, 1863. 

In Silver City in June, 1860, William Wright and his brother 
Henry built a cabin partly of stone in a gulch and began with 
other hundreds in the immediate vicinity to stake out and to 
work their claims. As he dug his ore or used his blow pipe and 
mingled among the denizens in and out of the city, those who 
knew him called him only ‘Bill Wright.” To them he was neither 
Ebenezer nor Dan De Quille. However within less than a year’s 
time, his mining and other associates discovered that there was a 
writer in their circle. Many subscribed to the Golden Era, the 
West’s proudest and finest literary paper. In some of its issues in 
November and December, 1860, they saw letters and sketches, 
signed Dan De Quille and written from ‘Silver City, T. U.” 
Soon they found themselves or thought that they recognized their 
friends in the lines of this correspondent’s writings. In the San 
Francisco papers such as the Alta California, the Bulletin, and the 
Herald, or in the Sacramento Union, there began to appear fre- 
quently either a “‘Letter from Washoe” signed Dan De Quille, or 
an article of direct editorial reference to him such as, ‘‘Our corres- 
pondent, Dan De Quille, appears in its columns...” or ““The 
Silver City correspondent, Dan De Quille, of the Terrztorial Enter- 
prise states...” His friends and strangers observed that their ‘‘Bill 
Wright” was Dan De Quille who ‘“‘dug all day and wrote all 
night.”” They dropped the use of “Bill Wright’? and called him 
Dan De Quille, a name which they liked and he liked and which 
he bore the rest of his life. 

Dan De Quille during the year 1861 contributed regularly to 
the columns of the Golden Era. Some of these letters like ‘‘Washoe 
Pictures” and ‘“‘Washoe Rambles” contain precious stuff for the 
world today seeking, as it fitfully does, for choice bits of a fading 
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past. In ‘Country and Scenery”? which was “‘Between Yo Semite 
Falls and Mono Lake”’ and of parts of the area, Dan stated, ‘“‘But 
the region beyond the Falls, on the Walker River trail, has never 
to our knowledge been described.”’ Pointed essays in archaic style 
depicted “‘Ye California Miner,’”’ ““Ye Chinaman” and the “Ye 
Bummer.” In the year 1862 he was the journal’s second author 
to have his writings illustrated. For his Chinese tale appearing on 
March 30, 1862, the Golden Era outdid itself with a two-column- 
square illustration to go with ‘“The Festival of the Tombs.” ‘“‘We 
Gave Our Willie” was a “‘... perfect word picture, strong, terse 
and brilliant as any portion of Major Winthrop’s ‘John Brent,’ 
a literary gem in its way, seldom equalled by writers of widest 
notoriety .. .”, for it voiced the tune of the War Between the 
States which many had heard in tragedy. His writings were vol- 
uminous for the Era. No other single author wrote so regularly 
or so extensively for this famous journal in the years 1861 and 
1862. 

The distinguished editor, Joseph E. Lawrence, whom Joaquin 
Miller called in admiration, ‘‘the father of California literature,” 
in his editorial columns expressed his entire satisfaction with each 
contribution Dan sent him. Frequently, Lawrence expressed high- 
est praise. Examination of Lawrence’s editorial comments shows 
that during his seven years’ occupancy of the editor’s chair, his 
_ admiration and favorable commendations for Dan De Quille were 
singular when compared to any other author or contributor. 
Indeed, for none, not Mark Twain himself, although the Golden 
Era dubbed him pleasingly ‘The Washoe Giant,” did it ever go 
to such length in calling attention to an author’s works as it did 
regularly for Dan De Quille. 

In August, 1863, when Dan returned from his six months of 
journeying to and from his home in Iowa, Editor Lawrence him- 
self in the issue of August 30, captioned his paragraph, ‘The 
Washoe Giant of the Comstock Period.” In the paragraph, he 
announced the return of Dan to the West saying also, “‘his de- 
lightful sketches and tales were bountifully contributed to the 
columns of the Golden Era...’ and concluded, ‘‘The Washoe 
Giant of the Comstock Period” is a “‘big thing.” 

Dan De Quille at the close of the year 1861, was a successful, 
well-respected and popular author. As his writing required more 
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and more of his time each day, he withdrew from active mining. 
When, after the continuous urging and attractive offer of the 
dynamic partners who owned the Territortal Enterprise in Virginia 
City, Dan joined that paper in April 1862, he had a reputation 
of real significance in the West’s literary world. By joining the 
staff of this remarkable newspaper, Dan brought to a close.a 
period of less than a year and a half as the paper’s Silver City 
correspondent. He had been on the Comstock Lode not quite 
two years. 

Of the three young partners, Joseph T. Goodman, Dennis E. 
McCarthy, and Dennis “‘Jerry’ Driscoll, Goodman stood out as 
the most talented and engaging personality. He wanted Dan to 
create for the Enterprise in a more finished and extended manner 
the sort of materials he had contributed to the Washoe Times. 
There he had founded and developed a daily column of facts and 
opinions on mines and mining. From this paper editors of other 
journals got the idea of furnishing this type of service to their 
readers. Goodman stated that neither he, nor any one else on his 
staff at that time, could write an accurate and lively current 
column on such matters. Dan with his liking for geology and his 
varied experiences both in California and on the Lode had the 
precise abilities in investigating and reporting that led him to 
recognize salient facts and to make rational observations. With 
his gift for expressive composition, he was a find for the Enterprise. 
His literary ability, his scientific knowledge, and his intelligent 
seeking of progressive developments made him indeed a prize for 
the paper. Goodman thoroughly appreciated all of Dan’s qualities. 
He and his staff were ever mindful of these and they were taxed 
to their utmost. ‘Too, Goodman was personally fond of Dan; the 
deep friendship between the two lasted until Dan died in West 
Liberty, Iowa, in 1808 at the age of sixty-nine years. 

Dan’s eccentric and illustrious associate on the Enterprise was 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. In the opening days of August 1862, 
some three months after Dan had become a member of the paper, 
Clemens began to contribute under the nom de plume, Josh. He 
had been in the ‘Territory approximately one year. When Dan 
returned to Virginia City a year later in August 1863 after his 
journey home, Mark Twain and he roomed together from the 
middle of October 1863 until the ending days of May 1864, when 
Mark left the Lode in haste. 10 
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Even though the newspaper fraternity on the Lode wrote about 
“Dan and Mark” or ‘‘Mark and Dan” and the two young men 
going their newspaper rounds appeared inseparable, their writ- 
ings were different, their diction and expression varied sharply, 
and their conversations and relationships with friends or strangers 
alike rarely harmonized. They wrote many times together both 
in the office and in their lodgings; they aided each other countless 
times. Dan was the more restrained of the two, for Mark was 
unbridled more often than not in the use of his pen. Most of the 
time, I believe, each finished his work independently. It is out- 
right historical literary mischief either to imply—hoping that 
fortune will make it so—or worse, to state, that any one of the 
many splendid hoaxes written by Dan influenced Mark in his 
composition of his two while he was on the Enterprise. Polarized 
in content and atmosphere, Dan wrote all of his hoaxes after 
Mark ‘Twain was sizzled from the Lode. 

Dan’s faithful reporting on the mines and mining in daily 
columns and later, for some years, in weekly, double-columned 
summaries of the Lode’s activities, established him there and 
among scientific men elsewhere as the accurate historian of 
Nevada’s remarkable mining record. 

Dan wrote so extensively and regularly that he worked sixteen 
hours many a day, most of each year. As the years went along 
the output was vast. At the same time that he was literally pouring 
out the endless columns of mining affairs to the world, he was 
also creating highly entertaining imaginary and fanciful stories. 
His sketches with pathos were called for and enjoyed almost as 
widely as were those of simple historical fact and humor. In terms 
of these extensive columns appearing daily for years, upon a wide 
variety of subjects, many people asked, ‘“‘Is Dan De Quille the 
Enterprise?” 

Dan wrote two books during his lifetime. The Big Bonanza, 
written mainly on Mark Twain’s property in Hartford and pub- 
lished there in 1876, is the classic volume on the Comstock Lode. 
Humor pervades this work of 569 pages. ‘he words of the preface 
prepare one for the contents: “I have put all I had to say in the 
‘body of this book; but, being informed that a preface is a neces- 
sary evil, I have written this one.” The volume was too solid a 
piece of work to be commercially successful. The paper-back A 
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ENstory of the Comstock Mines was written and published in 1889 
in Virginia City as a booklet for the quick-reading public, and 
for this work Dan received a small but regular income. Rather 
than these books, Dan’s readers desired his short stories and 
imaginative sketches of romance and humor. 

Dan’s philosophy of life was exhibited in his writings, as well 
as in his daily actions. In ‘‘Washoe Pictures,” printed in the 
Golden Era of March 24, 1861, appeared Dan’s postscript, “‘I trust 
such of my Silver City friends as may find some of their little 
peculiarities touched at above, will take it all as good naturedly 
as it is meant—that I would, on no account knowingly wound 
their feelings they can rest assured.’? He never wounded feelings 
nor did he ever “‘put on frills,’? a subject on which he wrote a 
third of a column, titled ““Don’t Put on Frills,”’ for the November 
29, 1863, issue. Both of these great attributes gave him a beloved 
position somewhat singular on the Comstock Lode. 

Judge Charles C. Goodwin, long the editor of the Enterprise 
but later editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, stated in that paper 
that meanness drove Dan De Quille from the Enterprise in 1885. 
No matter how he was separated from the paper which he loved 
so well, Dan stayed on the Lode. For twelve years more, ill, and 
with crippled fingers, he wrote desperately in his free-lancing 
journalism. The list of journals, magazines, and newspapers which 
published Dan’s contributions is amazingly impressive. ‘The noted 
Mining ©& Scientific Press published in San Francisco, and the 
Mining Industry G Tradesman published in Denver contain volu- 
minous articles of scientific facts and history of mining. Dan 
watched the progress of the Lode, as it developed with water 
power, steam power and, finally, electrical power. Many of these 
articles are technical in nature; others are of historical charm. 
The New York papers, the Sun, the World, and the Times pub- 
lished Dan’s articles and specially written items. James Gordon 
Bennett sent telegrams to Virginia City to get Dan’s written 
opinions for articles on political issues involving the silver ques- 
tion which in the Nineties rocked the entire country. The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Chicago papers, and San Francisco papers all 
took his stories. The numerous letters from the various editors 
demonstrate their satisfaction, and some expressed high praise. 
Dan’s double columns of materials on his ‘Battle Born State” 
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appeared almost unbrokenly in the Salt Lake Tribune from the 
year 1885 to that of 1897 when Dan left the Comstock Lode for- 
ever. In these articles there is an economic and partial political 
history of the state of Nevada. He has written with care and love 
for his adopted state. 

True genius is shown in many of the writings of Dan De Quille. 
In most of his longer works, either factual or creative, he gave 
precise details, the atmosphere was warm and charming, and 
in many of his creations he employed the subtle and roguish 
humor which won him hosts of friends and admirers. He had a 
great success, too, in depicting the moving, heterogeneous popu- 
lation: the Chileno, the Mexican, the German, the Scotsman, 
the Welshman, the Frenchman, the Australian, yes, the blessed 
Irishman—any and all who walked and worked on the Lode 
were chiseled in form with a true hand. 

Dan De Quille above other men or women writing in those 
decades, 1860-1897, with his accurate portrayals of the condi- 
tions of the dynamic movement in pioneer life and his faithful 
recording of the events and experiences in mines and mining, has 
preserved for the world an economic history of one of the greatest 
eras in our nation’s life. We can in our day be grateful to the 
memory of such a man. 


The New Rare Books Department 
University of California, Berkeley 
by Kenneth 7. Carpenter” 


TAKE it that I am addressing the already confirmed at the 

moment, that most of the readers of this News-Letter have long 

been convinced that many books merit respect, admiration, 
sometimes even reverence, and above all, care and preservation. 
Some are ‘‘rare books” as the collector and dealer know them, 
many are not. (I am asked at least once a week to define a rare 
book. I do not even try, except with close, and understanding, 
*Mr. Carpenter is head of the Rare Books Department, University of California. 
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friends. I am certainly not going to try here.) Just which are the 
books needing special care is not our concern at the moment. 
For our purposes here it is enough to recognize that they exist. 
It is my concern that they exist in a particular university library. 

That library, like all others, is in an uncomfortable position in 
regard to many books, rare books among them. The two horns 
of the dilemma are: service to a public and preservation of the 
books. Books are, after all, largely conveyors of information or 
emotion (to paraphrase De Quincey), and to fulfill their function 
they need to be read. And, as we in the library are especially 
aware, this reading too often involves their being carried in 
sweaty hands, dropped in puddles, written in, dog-eared, and 
eaten over. With all due respect to American libraries’ devotion 
to the ideal of public service (which, I hasten to add, I personally 
share), none of these hazards should be risked by a copy of the 
1499 Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, the Bruce Rogers Odyssey, the first 
edition of Huckleberry Finn, or the manuscript of Orpheus. On the 
other hand, to do nothing but preserve these books behind 
double-locked and librarian-guarded doors is a crime of another 
kind. They should be seen, need to be used. So we split the 
difference as best we can and a Rare Books Department is 
created to do the splitting. 

We opened the new Rare Books Department at Berkeley— 
unofficially and quietly—in December 1954. The official (and 
only a little more noisy) opening was on October 3, 1955. By 
October new quarters were prepared, procedures and criteria of 
operation were established and partially tested. ‘The department’s 
functions were at least roughly blocked out and integrated into 
the established pattern of the General Library. 

The new department identifies books (and other materials: 
manuscripts, pictures, broadsides, etc.) coming in to the library 
or already in the library, which cannot (or should not) stand the 
treatment usually meted out to circulating copies and which it 
is important to preserve as closely as possible to their original 
condition. It provides the best physical care it can (boxes, slip- 
cases, portfolios; as little dust, as little sunlight, as little dampness 
as possible) and provides a room in which people and the books 
can get together without the books suffering damage or loss. (We 
forego responsibility for what the books can do to the people.) 
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Simple in outline, the functions of the department become com- 
plex in operation. Identifying incoming material, for instance, 
is not so simple in a library the size of Berkeley’s. Not only is the 
intake large, but it comes in via several departments (Serials, 
Order, Gifts and Exchange, Documents—though we get few rare 
books from the G.P.O.). Since it is impossible, or impractical, for 
one person to look at every item that comes into the library, a set 
of broad criteria is furnished to the personnel of these depart- 
ments which they use to screen incoming items, setting them 
aside for the head of the Rare Books Department to look over. 
No system is foolproof, but this one seems to work well, mostly 
because of the intelligent and enthusiastic co-operation of the 
staffs of these departments. ‘The criteria used at Berkeley are the 
common ones, including such descriptions as: all books published 
in England or in the English language before 1700, all books 
published in Europe before 1600, first editions of prominent 
authors, editions limited to 250 copies or less, all books costing 
more than $50.00. There are others, but this will give the idea. 
It should be stated that the use of these criteria does not mean 
that all books falling under them go to the Rare Books Depart- 
ment automatically. It means that all such books are referred to 
the department for consideration. In other words, we operate on 
the assumption that most books requiring special care usually 
fall into several fairly easily defined categories and such books 
should be more closely examined than others before they are sent 
to the regular stacks. We miss others, but that is inevitable. 

What ends up in a university library’s rare book room, then, 
does not form a collection as we usually think of it. It is certainly 
not a collection of rare books. There is no unification by subject, 
language, date, or geographic area. In the Berkeley Library’s 
Rare Books Department are papyri dating back to 2,000 B.C. 
and books printed in 1955. There are pictures, manuscripts, 
posters, broadsides, magazines. ‘There is a section of the Atlantic 
cable laid by Cyrus Field in 1858 (certified genuine by Tiffany’s) 
and a type mold used by William Caslon. There are Pali manu- 
scripts on palm leaves and a plaster cast of a Runic stone. What 
it lacks in unity, the collection certainly makes up for in fascinat- 
ing variety. 

In the department, however, there are several “‘special collec- 
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tions’ which have a unity of their own. There is a Kipling col- 
lection, for instance, of about 500 volumes. The major part of 
this collection was formed by Henry Morse Stephens who left 
the collection to the university. Besides many Kipling ‘“‘firsts,”’ 
which include the 1886 edition of Departmental Ditties and Other 
Verses, there are many later editions and works about Kipling 
and a number of ephemeral, hard-to-find items from the period- 
ical press. During the last year the library has added considerably 
to the collection, purchasing a number of first and early editions, 
filling in gaps with the Livingston bibliography as a check. 

The Setchell ‘Tobacco Collection, another library of a former 
professor at the university, is also maintained by the Rare Books 
Department. Although falling far short of the tremendous Arents 
Collection at the New York Public Library, the collection at 
Berkeley is quite respectable and contains some very fine (and 
rare) early works on tobacco. Purchases augmenting the collec- 
tion are restricted to works dealing with the history of tobacco 
and the use of tobacco as a social phenomenon. ‘The current 
economic and botanical treatises are sent to the main library 
collection. 

A theater collection, which includes thousands of programs and 
photographs, the Ingpen-Shelley Collection, the Fontana Lib- 
rary, the Ledru-Rollin Collection of pamphlets of the French 
Revolution are some of the other special collections under the 
care of the department. 

The largest special collection and the one probably of most 
general interest is the 4,o00-volume typography collection. In 
1945 the library of the San Francisco printer, John Henry Nash, 
was purchased for the university, and this forms the major part 
of the typography collection. Supplementing the original Nash 
library are the many examples of fine bookmaking given to the 
university by Albert M. Bender, the man who gave so much to 
so many. As a matter of record, half the purchase price of the 
Nash library came from a fund set up by Bender for the acquisi- 
tion by the university of examples of fine printing. | 

The typography collection is shelved in a special seminar room 
adjoining the Rare Book Room and may be used by anyone with 
a serious interest in the history of printing or in typography in 
general. The room is suitable for small groups (maximum about 
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twenty-five) to meet in. Few such collections, I believe, are so 
_ conveniently available on the West Coast. The collection is not 
yet catalogued, I have to say, but it is usable for all that. Books 
printed before 1800 are arranged by date; those printed after 
1800 by printer (or press) and then by date. An author index is 
provided so that any particular book can be found. ‘This is not 
the best arrangement, but it was a good way to get the collection 
into a usable form quickly. ‘The collection will, of course, receive 
full cataloguing eventually. 

Although perhaps a little too loaded on the side of “‘fine’’ 
printing and private press productions, the collection as it stands 
can give a fairly good picture of the history of printing in the 
Western world. It can certainly show many of the more notable 
high spots. Beginning with a leaf from the 42-line Bible (and the 
two-volume facsimile), the group of incunabula includes Jenson’s 
1470 Eusebius, the most notable of this printer’s books in his in- 
fluential roman type, Ratdolt’s 1476 Calendarium, the first com- 
plete title-page, and the 1485 Euclid. Also represented are the 
Nuremburg Chronicle, the 1499 Aldus Hypnerotomachia Poliphilz, 
and examples of Pigouchet’s and Kerver’s Horae. Italy and Ger- 
many are well represented among the incunabula (thirty-five 
and twenty-three volumes respectively), France is a poor third, 
and Holland and Switzerland are represented by only one volume 
each. We have no Spanish incunabula and our greatest weakness 
in this period is the lack of any English incunabula. In addition 
to the volumes of incunabula, the typography collection also has 
the five portfolios of incunabula leaves issued by Haebler in 
1927-28. 

Aldus’ 1501 Virgil, the first of his small books in italic type, 
starts off the Sixteenth Century. Arrighi’s beautiful italic type is 
shown in two or three productions of the press of Janicolo. 
Wynken de Worde’s Golden Legend (1512) is one of the most no- 
table of our Sixteenth Century books. Our copy, bought from 
The Book Club of California for the university, is probably the 
most perfect copy in existence. Another Sixteenth Century book 
important in the history of printing, which is in the typography 
collection, is Tory’s Champfleury (1529). Examples of the work of 
the great printing houses of Plantin-Moretus, the Elzevirs, Blaeu, 
and Hondius show the development of printing (and, more im- 
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portantly, of publishing) in the late Sixteenth Century and 
throughout the Seventeenth Century. 

The typography collection is weak in early American printing. 
There are no good examples of Seventeenth Century work. There 
is a 1709 psalter of Bartholomew Green, son of the famous Samuel 
Green, to begin the Eighteenth Century, and a minor production 
of Franklin Hall is all we have to show of the work of our most 
famous printer. Isaiah ‘Thomas is represented only by a collection 
of his almanacs. 

The development of printing in the Eighteenth Century in 
Europe is represented by such monuments as the 1726 edition of 
the works of John Selden, the first use of Caslon’s roman type 
face, Fournier’s famous Modeéles des Caractéres del Imprimerie (1742), 
Baskerville’s Virgil of 1757 (his first book and the first book printed 
on wove paper) and his great Bible of 1763. The work of the 
Didots, of Grandjean, and of Bodoni are, of course, to be found 
in the collection. Real prizes of Eighteenth Century European 
printing are Ibarra’s magnificent Sallust (1772) and his four- 
volume Don Quixote (1780). 

Nineteenth Century printing in the typography collection is 
more heavily English than that of the Eighteenth Century. The 
three famous ‘‘B’s” are there: Bulmer, Bensley, and Bewick. An 
important American book of the early Nineteenth Century is one 
of our prize possessions, the 1812 specimen book of Binney and 
Ronaldson. 

The printing renaissance instituted by Morris can be illustrated 
in the collection with the major works of the three great private 
presses of the time, the Kelmscott, the Doves, and the Ashendene. 
We have most of their major works and many of their minor ones 
not so often seen. The private press movement is well represented 
in the collection, and I will not list here presses or titles. There 
are many, for it is a rich collection. 

We undertake a special responsibility for collecting and pre- 
serving the printing of Northern California, that of San Francisco 
in particular. There are many gaps, I fear, in this part of the 
collection, but we hope to keep up now, at least, and in time to 
fill in where we can. The more obvious names can, of course, be 
found in the collection, though not, except in one instance, with 
any degree of completeness. We have, I suppose, everything that 
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Nash ever printed in San Francisco, ephemera, as well as books. 
_ We would like to gather together at Berkeley all significant San 
Francisco Bay Region printing. But we have been handicapped 
to a certain extent by lack of information, of money, and, more 
importantly, by the lack of someone to foster the collection, to 
make an effort to build it into a truly representative library. This 
last lack, I hope, has been at least partially filled. 

The typography collection—indeed all the material in the Rare 
Books Department—is to be used. Unfortunately, perhaps, we 
cannot encourage the casual browser. But we do wish to encour- 
age the serious student. The scholar, the printer, the writer, the 
artist, the collector, the historian can come to the Rare Books 
Department of the General Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and find there the information, or perhaps the 
inspiration, he needs. At any rate, he is welcome to try, and an 
invitation is extended to the readers of this journal to make use 
of the rare books we at their university are keeping for them. 
For, again, it is not enough that we keep these books; there must 
be a reason, and that can only be that someone use them. 


| Notes on Publications 


PUBLISHED in mid-September was the handsome, and historically important, 
book entitled On the Ambitious Projects of Russia ..., its text taken from the only 
known copy of the original 1830 edition, with a new introduction by Dr. 
George P. Hammond, and attractively designed and printed by The Allen 
Press, of Kentfield, California. A month later a postal was sent members 
announcing that the entire edition had been subscribed and informing those 
who had ordered second copies that—regrettably enough—these could not be 
supplied. Seldom—if ever—before has a Club publication gone out of print in 
so brief a period of time. 

While the warm reception accorded that title is, naturally, most gratifying 
to the Publication Committee, it has also aroused some concern, since it is a 
by no means remote possibility that the Club’s Christmas publication, Meyers’ 
Journal of the Cruise to California and the Sandwich Islands in 1841-44, may also be 
promptly oversubscribed. For the Meyers’ Journal possesses in abundance the 
very qualities that, as we have learned from past experiences, are most likely 
to appeal to a large majority of our members. 

It is, for one thing, the first printing of the impressions of a highly observant 
visitor to the West Coast and Hawaii during one of the most eventful periods 
in the history of these regions. Moreover, the versatile Meyers, gunner on the 
U. S. Sloop-of-War Cyane, was also a highly competent artist, and his word- 
pictures of the scenes and events he witnessed were supplemented by a series of 
eleven vivid drawings, and a map reproduced in full color. 
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By the time this issue of the News-Letter reaches members they will have 
received an announcement giving full details of this outstanding work. Here 
we shall merely sound this note of warning: If you want to assure yourself of a 
copy, don’t fail to get your order in promptly. 


@ Exhibition Notes 


THE CURRENT EXHIBIT in the Club Rooms is devoted to Christmas books and 
cards printed for and by members. Most of the material is from the Club’s own 
collection. It will continue through the holidays. 

The exhibit which has just closed, devoted to old wine labels, lists, books, 
and related materials, was designed to supplement the Club’s Keepsakes for 
this year, The Vine in California. Historical material was loaned by the Society 
of California Pioneers, California Historical Society, Frank A. Whitely and the 
Wine Institute, Douglas Pringle, R. R. Emparan, the Bohemian Club, various 
wineries included in the Keepsake series, and members. 

Among the interesting items in the exhibit were a silver pitcher and goblet 
awarded to General M. G. Vallejo for his 1860 State Fair exhibit of white, red 
and white sparkling wines from his Lachryma Montis Winery in Sonoma; a 
wine bottle which survived the 1906 Earthquake and Fire; the last bottle of 
wine from the Vina (Senator Stanford) Winery; and a bottle of 1922 wine 
from grapes grown at the home of Charles Erskine Scott Wood and Sarah Bard 
Field on the sunny slopes of Los Gatos. 


@ Notes on the Library 


To Norman H. Strouse, one of the Library’s most generous givers—and cer- 
tainly its most regular—we are again indebted for a remarkable run of the 
work of the Daniel Press. The Club now owns almost a third of the production 
of this important private press, and each and every one is the gift of Mr. Strouse. 
The books range from an exceedingly rare Frome item, printed in 1856 (Num- 
ber g in Madan’s Bibliography), to several items with letters inserted from the 
printer on the book or on printing at hand, to a copy that belonged to the first 
great American collector of Daniel Press items, Mr. Joseph Manuel Andreini. 
Because space cannot allow a complete bibliographic description, the titles and 
their dates must suffice. These are: Sonnets, 1856; Love's Graduate, 1885; Lyrics, 
1886; Herrick, His Flowers, 1891; Christmas, 1891; Our Memories, 1893-1895 (this 
is a bound collection of reminiscences lacking Number 6 in the original series— 
but supplied in holograph—and lacking Number 2 of the second series) ; Milion’s 
Ode to the Nativity, 1894; Poems, 1895; Odes, Sonnets and Lyrics of John Keats, 1895; 
Songs, 1896; By Severen Sea, 1897; Three Japanese Plays for Children, 1897; Outlines, 
1899; The Muses Garden, etc., 1901; Through Human Eyes, 1901; Ailes d’ Allouette 
(second series), 1902; Now in Wintry Delights, 1903; The Queen’s Majesty's Enter- 
tainment at Woodstock, 1903-1910; and The Recreations of His Age, 1903-1919. 

CorRECTION: A statement in the notes on “Gifts to the Library” in the Summer 
issue of the News-Letter was much in error. In the next to the last sentence of 
that article we said, in reference to the 1475 Jenson De Civitate Dei, —‘‘This is 
also said to be the first book in which Jenson’s name appears as the printer.” 
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The sentence should have read—‘“‘This is the first book in which any printer’s 
_ Name appears at the head of the first page of text and is therefore most important 
in the genesis of the title-page.” Our scholarly book-selling friend, David 
Magee, brought the error to our attention, and we subsequently noted in the 
1471 Jenson Suetonius the following modest colophon—‘“‘Hoc ego Nicoleos 
Gallus cognomine Jenson.” 


J. Terry Bender. 
@ Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Fall issue of the News-Letter: 


Member 
Burton W. Adams 
Alvin Badenhop 
Miss Jeanne Luise Bielefeld 
Miss Helen Rogers Blasdale 
Mrs. Alfred F. Breslauer 
Henry R. Buck 
Frank S. Christy 
E. Morris Cox 
Edwin A. Elsbach 
T. G. Franck 
Carroll D. Hall 
J. W. Humphrey 
Irvin Kerlan 
Walter Landor 
M. S. Lester 
Henry Mayers 
Mrs. Leonore Mendelson 
Albert J. Moorman 
J. G. Motheral 
Roy W. Paul, Jr. 
Douglas Pringle 
John N. Rosekrans 
Mrs. E. A. Sayre, Jr. 
Arthur Trask 
William Winter 
Los Angeles State 
College Library 


Sacramento Co. Free Library 


( Serendipity 


Address 
Oakland 
Menlo Park 
Sacramento 
Davis 
San Francisco 
Hollywood 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Sutter’s Fort 
Pescadero 


Washington, D. C, 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Mateo 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Calistoga 

San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Sacramento 


Sponsor 
Joseph Henry Jackson 
J. Terry Bender 
Michael Harrison 
Michael Harrison 
Mrs. H. A. Wollenberg 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Michael Harrison 
Joseph Bransten 
Joseph Bransten 
Joseph Bransten 
Oscar Lewis 
Robert D. Haines 
Miss Constance Spencer 
Joseph Bransten 
Frank Schwabacher 
Carl I. Wheat 
Albert Sperisen 
Robert S. Gunderson 
Joseph Bransten 
Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
Mrs. Herbert Fahey 
Joseph Bransten 
Michael Harrison 
Dan Miner 
Michael Harrison 


Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Michael Harrison 


The Big Oak Flat Road, Margaret E. Schlichtmann and Irene D. Paden’s account 
of freighting from Stockton to Yosemite Valley, described in the Fall, 1955, 
News-Letter, is now being printed by Lawton Kennedy. Members will find the 
maps in this definitive book most unusual. It will be available through dealers. 
1000 copies. 
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SAUL AND LILLIAN Marks have in preparation at their Plantin Press a mono- 
graph on the King James Bible written by E. E. Willoughby of the Folger 
Library staff. The book will contain an original leaf of the Azng James Bible 
and is being published by Dawson’s Book Store. 


THe TypopuiLes (New York) have issued Will Bradley, His Chap Book as their 
Chap Book No. 30. Designed and printed by Peter Beilenson at the Peter 
Pauper Press, the text is taken mainly from the pamphlets printed by Grant 
Dahlstrom of the Castle Press and the Huntington Library when Will Bradley 
was still in Pasadena. 


TO COMMEMORATE the 250th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, the 
Huntington Library will in January, 1956, open an exhibit of books, manu- 
scripts, and prints from the Franklin collection of the Library. 


YOUNGER printer or would-be printer members interested in organizing for 
regular meetings to discuss printing and to share printing problems and in- 
telligence should so inform the Secretary. 


Booxcrarft, a kit and a manual of instruction for binding books is now avail- 
able from C. M. Edwards Associates, P. O. Box 361, San Francisco 1. The 
price, $3.95. And, in case you are wondering who the Associates are—C is for 
Caroline Warner, M is for Mary Grabhorn, and Edwards is for Ruth Edwards— 
altersall Sey 


THE Bruce Rocers edition of The Happy Hypocrite by Max Beerbohm is now 
available through your local bookseller. (The Chiswick Book Shop, 113 East 
55th Street, New York, is the distributor). Designed and published by BR, the 
book measures 8 by 434 inches, has eighty pages, and is set in Rogers’ Centaur 
type; it is bound in gold-stamped, cloth back, with decorated paper sides. 
There are type ornament decorations on the title and chapter heads, as well 
as on the paper sides of the binding. The whole color scheme is intended to 
remind one of the so-called “Mauve Decade.” The edition is limited to 600 
copies, 500 of which are for sale; the price is $6.00 per copy. 


A Midsommer Nights Dreame, the fifth in the series of Shakespeare plays to be 
printed by the Grabhorn Press, is an exceedingly handsome volume. As in the 
case of their Tempest, Macbeth, Richard III and Julius Caesar, it was designed to 
subtly reflect the text: in this case, the delicacy and charm of this great comedy. 
The illustrations, woodblocks designed and cut by Mary Grabhorn, are the 
piéces de résistance, and are among the most satisfying she has produced for 
the series. Each of the six illustrations, in several colors and shades of gray, 
were put through a special press from six to eight times by Ed Grabhorn. The 
text, taken from the first folio of 1623, was hand set in Lutetia type (designed 
by J. Van Krimpen of Holland), and printed on English handmade paper. 
The books were handsewn on tapes, bound in handmade parchment paper 
with a medallion printed in colors, and enclosed in decorated paper-covered 
boxes. Of the 180 copies printed, fifty have been reserved by a private individual, 
leaving but 130 for sale. The price is $30.00 per copy. 
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A MORMON CHRONICLE: 
The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848-1876 

Edited and extensively annotated by Robert Glass Cleland and Juanita 
Brooks. Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland. 

An account of the Mormon conquest of the wilderness and an intimate 
portrayal of the beliefs, customs and practices of the early Mormons 
are contained in these journals. Lee was one of the most tragic, con- 
troversial, and enigmatic figures in the history of the West. 
Frontispiece in color, 3 illus., map, index, 824 pp., 2 vols. $15.00 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS: Editor of the Southwest 


By Epwin R. BincHam. 


This is the story of a man and his magazine. Lummis, an aggressive 
and talented editor, translated his ideas into action through the literary 
monthly that served, from 1894-1909, as the primary medium of 
cultural expression in Southern California and the Southwest. 

Frontispiece, 4 illus., bibliog., index, 200 pp. $5.00 


She Iuntington Library 


San Marino 9g, California 


Please address your orders to the Publications Dept. 









The Look of the Ola West 


TEXT BY FOSTER-HARRIS 
BICTURES BYOE VELYNICORRO 


Authentic Western Minutiae—the guns, the knives, the clothing, the 
wagons, horses and steers, the sod houses, the trails, trains and steam- 
ships, farm implements, horse trappings, the details for which you 
would search in many, many books are here in excellent text by a 
lifetime collector with Evelyn Curro’s beautifully detailed drawings. 


Just ONE PRINTING this year. $7.50 plus 26c tax in San Francisco, 
23c elsewhere in California. 


Please place your order now with 


CONSTANCE SPENCER - BOOKS 
470 Post St. San Francisco 2 
EXbrook 2-4229 





A Treasury of Bookish Lore, Wit 
& Wisdom, Tales, Poetry G Narratives 
& Certain Curious Studies of Interest 
to Bookmen & Collectors 


Bouillabaisse for Bibliophiles 


Edited with an Introduction & Notes, by Wittram Tare, Editor of 
Carrousel for Bibliophiles, etc. A lavish and diversified collection of good 
reading for every bookish taste, gathered from many sources and 
periods for both beginning and veteran collectors. Here one will dis- 
cover all aspects of the bookish world—as it was and as it is today— 
interpreted by such writers as John Carter, E. L. Pearson, John T. 
Winterich, Max Beerbohm, and many others. Liberally illustrated with 
tetle pages, woodcuts, etc. 512 pages, Octavo. 


$10.00 at all bookstores 


THe Wortp PuBLisHING COMPANY 
2231 West 11oth Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


The Big Oak Flat Road 
By Trent D. Papen & Marcarer E. ScuricHTMANnN 


An important item of Californiana! Over 350 pages illustrated with 
numerous maps (2 folding) and five full-page plates. It is printed by 
Lawton Kennedy in an edition of 1000. 

The size, 614 by 94; type, Caslon oldstyle; paper, deckle-edge linweave 
text; cover, decorated cloth over boards, gold-stamped spine. $12.50. 


Available at 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, ‘TWinoaks 3-6860. 
Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, ‘TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Do your Christmas Shopping 
by mail through 
The Book Club of California 


What could be more welcome than one of the 
Club’s unique publications or a set of keep- 
sakes? As you know, these can be purchased 
only by (or for) club members and they are sold 
to you practically at cost, the Club being non- 
profit. The “‘or for’ is included as wives or 
other relatives may purchase of the available 
books for a member—call the Secretary first 
to see what he, or she, has. If you prefer, pub- 
lications will be mailed, postpaid, direct from 
the club, in time for Christmas. The follow- 
ing titles are still available: 


[]*CATNACHERY by P. H. (Percy) Muir. Adorned 
with over forty reproductions of Catnach’s woodcuts 
and five inserted folding broadwises. Designed and 
printed by Jack Werner Stauffacher at the Greenwood 
Press. May 1955. $6.50. 


[.] THE SILVERADO JOURNAL of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Introduction by John E. Jordan. Illustrations 
include facsimiles of the title-page of the Journal, two 
of its text pages, and Stevenson's unique Silverado letter. 
Designed and printed by the Grabhorn Press. December 
1954. $18.50. 


[_] *PHYSIOLOGUS, The Very Ancient Book of Beasts, 
Plants and Stones, translated from Greek and other lan- 
guages by Francis J. Carmody. Designed, printed and 
illustrated, with 52 hand-colored linoleum blocks and 
numerous initial letters, by Mallette Dean. November, 


1953. $22.50. 


[]*LA PORTE DE MALETROIT by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated with 4 full-page woodblocks by 
Ray Bethers. Bound in French style with flexible covers 
and enclosed in slipcase. Printed by California’s L-D 
Allen Press while temporarily established at the Villa 
Deveron, Cagnes-sur-Mer, France, 1951. $10.00. 


{-] GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN 
PRESS by Jacob Kainen. Preface and Notes by James 
W. Elliott and Paul A. Bennett. 8 full-page illustrations. 
Printed by Taylor & Taylor. June, 1950. $5.00. 


{[-] MOTHER OF FELIPE and other early stories by 
Mary Austin. Introduction by Franklin Walker. Printed 
by Anderson & Ritchie. May, 1950. $5.75. 


(-] THE ESTIENNES. A biographical essay by Mark 
Pattison, illustrated with original leaves from books 
printed by the three greatest of the distinguished Es- 
tienne family. Introduction by Robert Grabhorn. Printed 
by the Grabhorn Press. December, 1949. $15.00. 


[J *THE MINER'S OWN BOOK. Correct Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions of the Various Modes of Cali- 
fornia Mining. From a booklet published by Hutchings 
and Rosenfield, 1858. 24 illustrations by Charles Nahl. 
Printed by the Greenwood Press. May, 1949. $4.50. 


KEEPSAKES IN SETS 


[-] PICTORIAL HUMOR OF THE GOLD RUSH. 
Keepsakes for 1953. Reproductions of 12 examples of 
early California humor. Carl I. Wheat, editor-in-chief. 
Printed by the Grabhorn Press. 


[]*PIONEER WESTERN PLAYBILLS. Keepsakes 
for 1951. Reproductions of 12 early California theatre 
programs. Frank L. Fenton, editor-in-chief. Printed by 
the Westgate Press. 


(]*THE VINE IN EARLY CALIFORNIA. Keep- 
sakes for 1955. A series on California wineries. Joseph 
Henry Jackson and James D. Hart, editors-in-chief. 
Printed by Adrian Wilson. 


{] EARLY TRANSPORTATION IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, everything from camels to airships. 
Keepsakes for 1954. Robert James Woods, editor-in- 
chief. Printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press. 


Each series is $6.00; enclosed in cloth slipcase, $9.00; 
enclosed in cloth-and-leather slipcase, $10.00. 


*As there is only a very limited number of these available, 
early ordering is advised. : 


